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Our Some, Our Country, and our Brother Man. 








November. 





Winter will soon make his stern appeals to us 
in the shape of cold and snow. November is em- 
phatically the month when we are to put every- 
thing in order around the premises. If any por- 
tion of your buildings need banking up to secure 
it against the frost, do not put it off tilla snow- 
storm asd work all day in the snow. If your 
bulk head needs protecting, get some tan or saw- 
dust and spread over it. A thin coat will do 
great service. Many ure so situated that they 
can protect their building with evergreen boughs, 
and it is really surprising how effective they are 
for this purpose. Nothing is better for covering 
grape vines or strawberry beds. 

See that your pumps are in order. The out- 
door pump should have a hole bored in the side 
80 a8 to let off the water below the platform, and 
not neglect it till some freering night in Decem- 
ber, when you will be obliged to tear up the plat- 
form and do what you should have done before 
winter. 

Then there is the woodpile. November is the 
menth for cutting up your year’s stock of wood. 
Make a little extra effurt and have two years’ 
stock of wood on hand. Dry wood will save a 
deal of trouble in cogking and other domestic 
matters. If you have time, haul outa load of 
manure into your garden and drop it where you 
expect to raise your garden sauce next year. If 
convenient, obtain a few loads of saw-dust, dry 
sand or muck, for your cattle to be bedded with. 
We lose much of our best ;manurial elements for 
lack of attention to these absorbents. When 
manure is to be plowed or harrowed in the next 
season, & large amount of absorbing material 
may be used with advantage. 

Clear up the door yard of loose wood and 
boards and rails and have them piled away in their 
proper places. Attention to these things in 
their proper time will give an air of comfort to 
your homes all winter. They may seem trifling 
to the sloven, but a sloven is made up of only a 
few trifles, while everything of value is made up 
of many. 


Books for Farmers and Farmers’ Clubs. 


The long evenings that are now upon us afford 
a most favorable opportunity for farmers and 
others whose pursuits keep them employed 
throughout the day, to read, compare and reflect. 
During the busy seasons of seed time and har- 
vest, there is little time for the improvement of 
the mind, but it seems to be a wise provision of 
Providence that at a period when the ingathering 
of the crops is completed, the work of the season 
finished, and the comparative leisure of autumn 
approaches, so excellent a time is given for stor- 
ing the mind with useful knowledge. Every 
moment of it should be improved. Books and 
periodicals treating of subjects pertaining to one's 
occupation should be diligently studied, and the 
knowledge thus obtained treasured up in the 
mind to be used in the future. The prejudice 
that formerly existed against ‘‘book farming,"’ or 
knowledge derived from books to assist and guide 
the farmer in his labors, has gone by, and aill 
now admit that knowledge is a power, which, in 
the possession of an energetic farmer, produces 
wonderous results. While there is cause for 
thankfulness that there is so good an opportunity 
for farmers to study as these long evenings pre- 
sent, there is also cause for rejvicing that books 
are now 80 cheap as to be within the reach of 
every farmer, and the best worksof the best 
writers upon husbandry and industrial pursuits, 
can be owned by nearly all. There is an advan- 
tage to be obtained by association among neigh- 
bors for the purchase of books, as many more are 
obtained, and each member has the reading of the 
whole by simply paying his own share. This 
remark applies with much force to Farmers’ 
Clubs, and no association of this kind should be 
without a good library. The payment of a small 
annual sum by each member will in a few years, 
secure a good collection of valuable works. of 
which each one can have the benefit. Farmers’ 
Clubs now in operation, or those about starting, 
should make a good library one of their first in- 
vestments, and we take pleasure in referring the 
committees of such societies or farmers wishing 
books, to Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 100 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. They have a choice se- 
lection of works on agriculture, rural economy, 
stock breeding, scientific subjects, &c., and will 
be found gentlemanly and reliable dealers. If a 
considerable number are taken a discount will be 
made. A catalogue of the books on sale by this 
firm will be sent to any addrees upon application. 








The Swedish and White French Turnip. 


C. T. Alvord of Vermont writes in the Boston 
Cultivator, that where Swedish and White French 
turnips are grown on the same field, in the fore 
part of the season the plants of both kinds suffer 
alike from the maggot ; but when they were har- 
vested, nearly all the injured roots were of the 
white variety. It is proposed that farmers should 
notice every incident pertaining to the habits of 
insects and report them in the papers. Their 
ravages are fearfully on the increase in this coun- 
try, and all possible information should be ob- 
tained in regard to them. 


ta The communication from a venerable friend 
to be found in another column, is most welcome. 
When a man suggeets anything that will serve to 
make mankind happier and better, it is gladly re- 
ceived by us. In regard to the long, red potatoe, 
we know from experience that when planted ear- 
ly, on dry land, and allowed to ripen, it is one of 
best for boiling of any on the whole list. It has 
never had justice done it, from the fact that it is 
usually planted late and used for hogs and cattle. 
Many persons never saw a ripe long red potato. 
No potato has stood the test of time like it. 











Tus Borer. We are determined to persecute 
the borers till they shall seek other quarters than 
our orchards. We are trying a novel experi- 
ment. We box up the tree a foot from the 
gtound and fill in with shavings or saw-dust. If 
they attack the tree, it must be above the box 
where they can easily be seen. It is easily done, 


oa Wwe see no reason why it will not be a preven- 
ve. 


Union Agricultural Society at Gardiner, Oct. 7th, 
has kept us confined in doors.fur several weeks, 
which is sufficient reason, we hope, why no men- 
tion of the Show and Fair has appeared in our 
columns. At this late day we must content our- 
selves by giving a much briefer account than we 
should have prepared could it have been pub- 
lished at the time. 

This Society held its first exhibition in 1862 
It is composed of the towns in the Southern part 
of this county, and takes in Whitefield in Lin- 
coln, and Richmond in Sagadahoc counties, hence 
it is called the Kennebec Union Society. It 
grew out of the old South Kennebec Society, 
which was incorporated in 1852. and has grounds 
about a mile south of the city of Gardiner. The 
location is too uneven to possess all the advan- 
tages desired, but it has good buildings or exhi- 
bition halls, and a small amount could be well 
expended in making some much needed and very 
necessary repairs upon them, and also the fence 
and grounds. We hope it will be done befure 
another exhibition. To J. M. Carpenter, Exq , 
the President, and Mr S Smiley, the Secretary 
of the Society, we are indebted for many favors. 

The show of stock upon the first day was very 
fine, and far exceeded our own expectations—ex- 
cept in the department of sheep—buth in num- 
bers and excellence. There were more than one 
hundred yoke of working oxen and steers, about 
twenty milch cows, five bulls, twelve lots of 
sheep, four entries of swine, and a very credita- 
ble display of poultry. Although we have quite 
full notes of many fine animals on exhibition, it 
will be impossible to make mention of them all. 
In the class of working oxen, we noticed one 
yoke belonging to Asbury Young, Esq , of Pitts- 
ton, that girthed each 7 feet 2inches. They were 
twins, now six years old, very uniformly colored, 
and were in all respects as perfect as could be 
desired. Among the exhibitors of cows were 
Nathan Foster of Gardiner, who had a full blood 
Ayrshire heifer, sixteen months old ; T. S. Moody 
of Whitefield, grade Durhams ; G. W. Soow and 
James Oaper, Jr., Gardiner, grade Ayrshires ; J. 
S. Moore, of Gardiner, full blood Jerseys; B. 
Lawrence, Gardiner, grade Durhams, and also 
one Jersey, nine years old. There was aleo on 
exhibition, a Devon cow, four years old, an 
Ayrshire heifer one year old, and the splendid 
Ayrshire bull calf recently alluded to in our col- 
umns, belonging to the Insane Hospital in this 
city, and exhibited by J. Parsons, E-q., the 
Steward of the Institution. They were ail fine 
animals. Among the exhibitors of bulls was Mr. 
G. S. Moore, of Gardiner, who showed a fine full 
blood Jersey bull one year old. There were a 
dczen pens of sheep, nearly all of them, however, 
very ordinary. J. M. Carpenter, Esq , of Pitts- 
ton, exhibited a lot of nine, among which were 
two lambs, a cross of the South Down and Meri- 
noes, that were plump and handsome. This 
cross he esteems very highly for the double pur- 
pose of wool and mutton, and indeed for general 
keep upon the farm. Among the other exhibi- 
tors were J. Koox and G. W. Blanchard of West 
Gardiner. The Society have fora year or two 
past offered special premiums for cossets, and the 
result has been that many good specimens have 
been exhibited. There were several very fine 
ones shown this year, among them one owned by 
master Willie Bailey, son of Rev. Giles Bailey, 
of Gardiner,—a Merino one year old—which 
sheared this year 6} lbs. He has a fortune in the 
increase and product of that sheep, if he will but 
husband the proceeds. There were some fine 
Chester swine exhibited by J. Parsons, of the 
Insane Hospital in this city,—a lot of pigs four 
weeks old, attracting considerable notice. Mr. 
L. G Hurlburt of Gardiner, exhibited specimens 
of the ‘*Prince Albert’? breed. Among those 
who presented poultry were E. H. Lapham of 
Pittston, L. G. Hurlburt of Gardiner, and others 

We have not room to specify all the names of 

exhibitors in the vegetable, implement, miscel- 
laneous or ladies’ departments of the Snow. 
There were fourteen samples of seed corn, twenty 
of vegetables, eight of seeds and grains, including 
some excellent specimens of wheat, rye, beans, 
&c., four of honey, eight of cheese, one of butter, 
thirteen of pickles, ketchups, preserved fruits, 
&o , and one of bread. A. Baker & Cv., of Gar- 
diner, exhibited fine specimens of soap and can- 
dies, of their own manufacture. In the imple- 
ment department, there were five pluws exhibited 
by S. Cutts of Pittston, Monroe’s Rotary Harrow, 
and a variety of churns, hay cutters, &c. Wada 
Chase of Augusta, presented a patent sieve for 
sifting flour, meal, boiled apples and pumpkin, 
&c., which is an article that every housekeeper 
should have. A washing machine was on exhi- 
bition, but it was not in operation and we could 
not judge of its merits. Exhibitors should not be 
afraid to work their machines before the people 
who attend Fairs—for it is their object to learn 
all they can and witness the operation of new 
things—and we always suspect the utility of an 
implement or machine where the exhibitor is un- 
willing to operate it. At the New England Fair 
at Concord, nearly all the machines were in opera- 
tion. 
The display of fl»wers was not large, but was 
very choice, many beautiful boquets and some 
splendid pot plants being on exhibition. Among 
them were six specimens of the family Cactacem, 
presented by Miss Nellie L. Ring, including the 
rose, turk’s head, rat tail, stephala, and other 
varieties. We wonder these beautiful plants are 
not cultivated to greater extent as house plants 
than they are. 

Tne ladies’ department was well represented 
by articles of utility and ornament, but we have 
not room for the mention of even the most meri- 
torious articles. We were particularly interested 
in two cases of pressed flowers, with preserved 
butterflies, and one case of bird's eggs containing 
twenty-three specimens. They were arranged 
with much taste, and ehowed at once how inter- 
esting and instructive the collection and preserva- 
tion of objects of natural history can be made, 
especially to the young, who would engage in the 
work under the guide of some older instructor. 
Cases of such would also form beautiful orna- 
ments for the sitting-room, and be a perpetual 
means of instruction and enjoyment. Their col- 
lection and preservation should be encouraged in 
every legitimate way. 

This article has already reached a greater 








length than we anticipated, bat we have not yet 


supposed would be raised in any one town in the 
county, this year. There were fourteen bushels 
of apples—entered for the premium fug the best 
bushel—including the Blue Pearmain, Rhode 
Island Greening, Baldwin, Roxbury and Golden 
Russets, Harvey, Winthrop Greening, Bellflower, 
and other standard varieties. There were also 
dishes of choice fall and winter sorts. Nathan 
Foster of Gardiner exhibited nine varieties of ap- 


plums. 
pears, five of apples, eizht of grapes, and one 
dish of plums. Capt. P. C. Holmes of Gardiner, 
made a fine display of grapes—bearing off two 
first prizes—including the most desirable out-door 


Black Hamburghs, grown in the open air. Mr. 
L. L. Allen of Hallowell, had on exhibition sev- 
eral beautiful clusters of the Black Hamburgh, 
grown under glass, one of which weighed twenty- 
nine ounces. Hon. Jas. W. North of Augusta, 
presented a cluster of his new seedling grape 
**Cushnuc,”’ which was highly commended by 
the fruit committee. The spccimen was not quite 
ripe aud was somewhat pulpy. The grape is 
about the size and color of the White Sweet- 
water, and the bunch nearly as compact as the 
Black Cluster. We believe it is a seedling of the 
Rebecca. Mrs. D. A. Fairbanks of Augusta 
presented some fine specimens of apples and pears; 


Northern Spy—both desirable winter sorts. Mrs. 
Chas, Seiders of Farmingdale, exhibited a rasp- 
berry plant, profusely loaded with the second 
crop of berries. A dish of quinces was entered 
by Geo. Warren of Farmingdale. 


more prominent exhibitors can be mentioned, but 
as chairman of the committee on fruit, we have 
in preparation a report giving the list of premi- 
ums and gratuities, which will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

During the second day's attendance our duties 


the examination of horses and the trial of speed. 
The number of visitors on this day was much 
larger than on the first, and the Gardiner Band 
was in attendance. 

Among the lessons received from attending this 
exhibition—one that has been suggested at others 
as well, and also one which proves the usefulness 
of these exhibitions—is the good judgment of 
the exhibitors as shown in the selection or ar- 
ticles fur exhibition. Their attendance at the 


to be as good as that of the committee men, so 
that they are not at a loss what specimens of fruit 
or what animals to take to the Fair. Toe resalt 
of this is that our agricultural exhibitions are 
gradually assaming a higher measure of excel- 
lence in the various departments, and farmers in 
return are stimulated to the production of better 
avimals, fruits, grains, vegetables, &c., &c., for 
their annual contribution. Let the noble work 
zo on and receive encouragement from every 
source. 


Sot out a Graps Vine. 








Now isa good time to prepare a spot fora 
grape vine. Many persvns are deterred from any- 
thing of the kind by the great parade made by 
some persons in preparing the ground. Now take 
your shovel, dig out two or three wheelbarrow 
loads of earth and mix in with the returned gil, 
two wheelbarrow loads of manure, and you will 
have a nice bed for setting out your plant. We 
ought to have mentioned, as of the greatest im- 
portance, the right selection of a spot. Open 
garden culture will hardly d) in Maine for most 
kinds of grapes. Watch the effect of the frost 
on the lee side of your dwellings and see where it 
keeps off the longest, and there plant your vines. 
In most parts of Maine, an easterly or south east- 
erly exposure is the best. We have a Diana 
which ripened well the 10ch of October, and the 
frost had not struck it the 27th of October, when 
we took it down for protection for winter. It 
was not struck the last year, till the first of No- 
vember. It is in the corner of the L and house 
on the easterly side, where it hasabout two anda 
half hours of the sun in the morning. A row of 
shrubbery is in front of it a distance of ten feet, 
which may have an influence in protecting it from 
the frost. We have noticed in our vicinity the 
White Sweet Water, growing in the same posi- 
tion and ripening nearly every year. The idea 
that the grape requires the sun all day long in 
order to ripen them is a mistake. Wehave seen 
them run along under the eaves of a building 
where the sun scarcely reached them, and they 
ripened well. The idea that grapes will ripen 
better by pulling off the leaves that cover them, 
we regard a3 a great mistake. We want to see 
every dwelling house in the State adorned with a 
grape vine. Get a Delawaro grape and set it out 
as well in fall as in spring. 











Orricers of Watpo Oo. Aa’. Soctery ror 
1865. At the annual meeting of the abuve Sci- 
ety, the following were elected officers for the en- 
suing year:—Axel Hayford, President; George 
Woods and Calvin Pitcher, Vice Presidents ; Tim- 
othy Thorndike, Secretary and Treasurer; A 
Hayford, J. L. Park, Geo. Woods, Horace Mc.- 
Kinney, G. E. Brackett, Board of Trustes. 
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ey Mr. F. W. Brann of this city, informs us 
that during the month of October, he has made 
136 pounds of butter from the milk of six cows, 
three of them half Jerseys and three natived. A 
calf and three pigs were brought up by hand on 
the milk of these cows during the above period. 
We can testify to the excellent quality of the 
butter from pleasant, though somewhat expensive 
experience. 








fi We received from Bro. Pidgin of the Oz- 
ford Demo-rat, a monstrous tomato the other 
day which he raised in his garden. It made a 
respectable dish fur our whole family. We wish 
he would not be too modest bat tell us in his pa- 
per how he manages to raise such lusty looking 
vegetables. c 


EF Mr. Silas Blanchard of Winttrop left at 
our office on Wednesday last, a well grown Bart- 
lett pear which was borne on this year’s growth 
of wood. 








ples, fifteen of pears, eleven of grapes and two of 
C. Spaulding of Hallowell had twelve of | 


varieties. He also exhibited a splendid banch of 


among the former were the Black Oxford and; 


OF course in | 
the above enumeration only the names of the | 


upon the committee detained us from witnessing | 


Fairs year after year, has given them a valuable! 
kind of education, and their judgment is getting | 


Letter from Cumberland County. 





Dr. ‘rus :—Dear Sir : [| remember that I have 
owed you a grudge ever since your compli- 
ment to Il. W. in the Portland Transcropt, some 
time since. I feel this morning just like paying 
it off by congratulating you on your electiva to 
the editorial caair ot the Maine Farmer. I re- 
marked to some one near, when [ saw the notice, 
**Is he not just the man for it.’’ I thought it 
was ‘the right man in the right place,’’ knowing 
too ho v well you would be pleased with the of- 
fice. I hope, still furtber, that you get your 
purse well lined by it, at least ‘*eome pumpkins.’’ 

I am no farmer, neither son of a farmer, yet I 
am an observer of what is good for these frail 
bodies of ours, which need and deserve the best 
possible care, if we would make life agreeable or 
useful, I have two things to say, but lest your 
readers should think I um making ‘*much ado 
about nothing,’’ I will come to the matter in 
hand by saying that [ wish to tell others (if they 
do not know it already) first, how much gratifica- 
tion may be derived from Indian corn husks as 
an under bed, 80 light, sweet, free from dust, and 
from appesrance likely to last through one gen- 
eration. In the summer it is better than a hair 
mattress or feathers—perhaps in winter fur most 
people. At first I tried the husks that come in 
bales from the upholsterers, but in this case 
found them musty, dusty and discolured by mil- 
dew. They were an entire failure. We emptied 
the sack fur sume very nice husks, fresh and new 
from the farmer's barn. The bed has been in 
use for five or six years, and no change fur the 
worse is seen. Now who would not take pains to 
accommodate themselves and families with this 
sweet, wholesome bed, and at a cost not higher 
than hay or straw (taking into consideration the 
durability of this). Thestraw, and erpecially 
the hay, needs changing every year, and is poor 
at that, compared with your bed of rases, for 
when you lie down upon it with aclear conscience, 
you wl have good sleep 

Good old mothers need worry no longer about 
getting Sarah, Jane, Sukey, or Ann each a new 
| feather bed **to be fixed out with,’’ that ,. would 
cust twenty or thirty dollars, or wait till the 
geese be multiplied to an extent to afford a eup- 
ply of this unce indispensable article. I could 
but think that health and economy both will find 
out the truth of my recommendation—at least I 
think I have said enough of what belongs to me 
to say on the suhj-ct, and will turn to the other 
hint [| wished to suggest, viz: about the old 
fashioned long red potatoes. 

You know, Mr. Efitor, that although this is 
rather a popular potato, and farmers always plant 
a certain proportion of them, yet they consider 
them as only fit for the hogs and cattle, or not fit 
for the table until spring ; then, in the absence of 
others, we would muke them do. But at our 
house, we have found for two or three years past 
that they are about the best that are raised, not 
only after winter closes, but as svon as they are 
dug, orsoon after. They are mealy, conimonly 
| free from the black heart, and possess a natural 
, flavor or aroma, in my bumble opinion, not ex- 

celled by any other potato. [s this an improve- 
ment in the potato, generally, or may it be owing 
to a special locality, or kind of soil, dressing or 
peculiarity of season? Putatoes are apt to de- 
teriurate. I think the Chenango is a kind that 
has done so. Horses, cows, hogs and rats, all 
give the preference to the red potato—probably 
from instinct ; and we boys always found that a 
cherry ona tree partly eaten by the robin, was 
always a sweet one. Besides, we know that for 
a yield, at least fora sure crop, taking drouth 
and frost into consideration, the red potato is cer- 
tainly in advance of any other. 

I am not sure Mr. Elitor, that I have told any 
news, or written any thing worthy the space in 
your excellent paper, but [ wanted to see how an 
article of mine, the maiden article, would Jook in 
your columns, It I have come to your door only 
with what they call a ‘‘Tom fuol’s errand,”’ you 
will please not to mortify my pride by inrerting 
it. Yours, I. W. 

Cumberland Center, Oct. 1865. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Fowls of the Barnyard, 





Most every farmer is down on the bens. More 
trouble than they are worth—cost more than to 
buy the eggs—nv use to have them round. Such 
is the talk which the good housewife hears from 
the sturdy farmer; she bears it meekly, well 
knowing that he would grumble more if the cake 
wus wanting the eggs, or if he was required to 
pull his purse every time that they were used by 
the covk. Hearing often those complaints, is the 
reason that induced me to write this homily on 
the fowls of the yard. Edward Holmes, E-q , of 
Greenland, N. H., who, as a poulturer, stands as 
standard authority, says forty-eight pounds of 
corn, with the addition of some meat, will suffice 
for food fur one year: He says that he placed 
corn and bariey before them and there kept it ; 
that at the end of a specified time, by looking at 
his books, he arrived at the result. He also says 
that after thirty-two years of experience, in the 
mean time having most every known variety, that 
he finds the black Spanish superior to any other 
breed for laying: that they produce the largest 
number of eggs, on an average 225, per year, 
while others not ever 125. For meat there is 
other varieties superiors Asa general rule the 
eggs transplanted, however short a distance, will 
not hatch ; that he considers ita much cheaper 
mode to buy the fowls for the purpose of propa- 
gating a species than to send any distance for the 
eggs. That a change of crower ought to be made 
every two years, and then from a flock at seme 
distance. 

The common duck which is generally reared in 
New England, produces annually, about 55 eggs, 
which are worth ninety-two hen's eggs, so that 
ducks are not as profitable for eggs as hens. For 
puultry they bring about two dollars per pair, 
while chickens bring one. One peck of corn 
will fatten a pair of ducks sufficiently, after they 
have their growth, for market. Mr. Holmes 
says that the food ought to be kept constantly 
near, so that the fowl can have free access ; that 
ke prefers a mixture of barley, corn and rye. 
fiens are naturally an industrious animal ; if you 
will but notice them where there is plenty of food 
before them, they are on the scratch, and will not 
take buta few kernels ata time, but if fed at 
stated hours are apt to overload their crops and 
put them in sain. 8. P.M 

Cape Elizabeth, Oct. 29h, 1865. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Jottings by the Way---No 3. 


There is an element or principle in society 
which causes men of different trades and profes- 
sions to mingle and enjoy companionship with 
those of the same cailing. Farmers as a class 
seem almost instinctively to recognize each other, 
and although they may be entire strangers to 
each other they will soon ‘‘break the ice’’ and 
+feel quite at home. while viewing another's pro- 
ductions and plants, and exchanging their views 
in familiar language. 

Last week it was my good fortune to fall in 
with an intelligent and enterprising body of farm- 
ers at their annual fair in Mangerville, Sanbury 
County. Theexbibition might have been called 
by some a small af-fair, but in my humble opin- 
ion the quality of the stock, vegetables, manufac- 
tured articles, &e., was excellent. A few fine 
looking Darham cows, and grades, and one Devon 
bull, from Anderson's stock, comprised the chief 
horned cattle. ‘The exhibition of swine was as 
good as the Province can produce. A plump, 
small boned, quiet race of porkers, obtained by 
crossing with bewex, Soffulk, Berkshire and per. 
haps a etrain of Chester. The largest and best 
display of farm stock was sheeep, mostly Leices- 
ters. The leader was a monster buck recently im- 











on the ground, and many of our Spanish Merino 
wool growers would ohject to these coarser, long 
wool fleeces, but if they want strong lambs that 
ill dress from ten to twelve pounds per quarter 
of the best of mutton, here they are. A proof 
that these Sunbury County farmers excel in their 
flucks of sheep, the report of prizes awarded at 
the Frederickton Fair will show that T. O. Miles, 
C. M. and Hl. P. Bridges, took the lead, while a 
choice selection recently made by the King's 
County Svciety was from their flocks. Before 
leaving the Fair, I will mention some interesting 
features connected with it. Ist, the choice of 
a Kennebec Yankee as one of the judges on sheep 

21, the most quiet order and attention which pre- 
vailed. And last, the excellent dinner provided 
for the accasion, gave ample evidence of the farm- 
ers’ choice productions, and the skill and taste of 
their wives and daughters. 

Albert County is widely known as a land 
abounding in vast mineral wealth. Near one 
hundred and fifty men are now at work in the 
Albert Coal Mines, which employ about fifteen 
vessels to take it from the loading grounds. Ex- 
ploring parties are making new discoveries in and 
near this county. I have just been shown a sam- 
ple of petroleam taken from Memrameook in 
Dorchester, at a depth of 400 feet, which eom- 
pares well with that from the oil wells in Titus- 
ville. The company has a fair prospect of success 
in b ring for it. ‘TRAVELLER. 

Albert Co., N. B.,Oct. 21st, 1865. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Rapid Growth of an Apple. 


Messrs. Eps:—Since reading of the rapid 
growth of scions by *Z A. G’’ [ have seen an 
apple raised by C. J. Siaw, Victoria C»., N. B. 
of the Emperor Alexander variety, which meas- 
ures 13 inches in circumference, had gained 1 
inch the last week befure picking and 4 inch per 
week for several week previous. Can our Maine 
orchardists du better ? t. 


Agricultural siscellany. 


Preservation of Forest ‘Trees. 





aN. 




















We have endeavored to avail ourselves of all 
proper occasions, to impress upon our generation 
the importance of exervising greater care in the 
preservation of forest trees. It is lamentable, 
in view of present ruthlessness and the demands 
of posterity, to observe the utter disregard mani- 
fested by the American people, not merely for the 
preservation of extensive groves, but the iodiffer- 
ence which they exhibit for valuable trees, the 
destraction of which is not neccessary to good 
cultivation, and the existence whereof would not 
only add greatly to the value of their property, 
but contribute vastly to their health, the fertility 
of their farms, and the comfort of their stock. 
We have seen thousands of farms less productive 
and of much less intrinsic value by the destruc- 
tion of timber, especially on the north and west 
boundaries, where they protect from the colds of 
winter, and others made unhealthy by removing 
the barriers which nature had placed to the en- 
croachments of miasm. 

We remember upun an occasion of remon- 
strance with a farmer against destroying a beauti- 
ful isulated tree in a large field, his fuvlish reply 
in extenuation of his labor, that it supplied a re- 
sort fur the black-birds which destroyed his corn, 
nor could he be persuaded that its use by the 
birds through a long series of years from insect 
depredators, much more than compensated for the 
few corn-hills torn up by the enemy of the grab- 
worm. nor dissuaded by the representation of its 
benefits in supplying shade to his cattle. His 
plea was, that if we had experienced like labor 
with himself in eradicating the original for- 
est, we would not manifest such fondness of 
trees. Were the half of that farm now possessed 
of so much of its ‘‘original forest’? as might 
have been preserved, without any restriction of 
its uses for necessary purposes, it would be worth 
double the pressent value of his entire estate, 
while we doubt not that the other half would 
have yielded more income than he has derived 
from the whole, and have increased in value. 
No one better understood the importance of belts 
of timber as protection against the inroads of fe- 
ver, saan the judicious and ph‘losophic Dr. Ben- 
jamfPltush, of Pgiladelphia,who in 1798 assigns 
one cause for ‘*the unusually sickly character of 
Poiladelphia after the year 1778"’ to the **mead- 
ows being overflowed in the southwest of the city, 
and the cutting down by the British army of the 
trees which formerly sheltered the city from 
the exhalations of the ground. 

Dr Rush refers to the fact of residences in the 
southern conntry becoming untenantable from 
like causes—-the cutting down of groves near dwell- 
ings. Through ignorance and want of taste, la- 
bor and expense are thus misappropriated, pro- 
ducing injurious consequences, not only to the 
present but to future generations. Every well 
managed farm should support sufficient timber 
to admit of an abundant present supply for all 
necessary purpses of fuel, fencing and building, 
without reducing the quantity neccessary for like 
uses of posterity, and by the exercise of discretion 
the amount of land appropriated to this end will 
he found less than generally supposed, although, 
judging from the too general practice, it would 
appear as if we presumed that prosterity would 
have but little use fur timber. Apart from the 
increasing value of timber in every section of our 
country, our farmers do not seem to comprehend 
that they are destroying that which in a little 
time would prove the most attractive feature of 
their estates. Groves restrain the sweeping 
winds in winter from divesting the surface of that 
soft and protecting covering and important fertil- 
izer, the snow, the gradual melting of which in 
spring converts the stones into fuod for plants 
while in the summer they supply an invisabie but 
important moisture of the crops, and in the heat- 
ed day enable them to enjoy the full advantage of 
the dews of night, and supply agreeable places of 
recreation, for developing the intellects and bod- 
ies of our children, ever associating with their 
minds through life, reco'lections of pleasure the 
happiest of their existence, which made home a 
place of joyous contentment And who that bas 
experienced the pleasure, would exchange it for 
that derivable from other examples of practical 
operations, the gratification yielded by nature, 
beatiful forest trees which he preserved, protect- 
ed, and pruned when they were but unseemly 
shrubs, especially when his children and their 
children derive from them their bappiest annual 
enjoyments? 

He whose farm is destitute of groves should 
procure or plant them at once, being encouraged 
by the fact that from the seed, with good atten- 
tion, he may have nut-bearing chestnut trees in 
eight years ; and while your houses and barns 
are failing these are improvi But in addition 
to the lexury, ornament, and value of groves, 
whenever they are cherished with proper atten- 
tion, they confer dignity upon their r, 
and enoble the pursuit of agriculture. That was 
a sage injanction of the dying Scotch laird to his 
son: ‘-Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye 
may be aye sticking in a tree ; it will be a grow- 
ing, Jock, when y're sleeping ;’’ words of wis- 
dom ‘‘tauld” bim by his father, ‘sae forty years 
sin ;*’ but which he regretfully con not to 
have heeded. 

While treating on this subject we cannot re- 
frain from reference to that bad taste, so frequent- 
ly exhibited, of introducing exotics for ornament, 
or to supply shade, to the neglect of the beaati- 
ful native forest trees, which are so to be 
obtained by all—not that we have any objecton 
to such, under appropriate circametances, but to 
adopt them to the exclusion of the more attract- 
ive and ueeful trees with which our forests abound, 
betrays a want of taste, as well as deficiency in 
jadgment,— Census Report. 


acknowledged that there is no necessity of argu - 
ing the matter. Its economy is seen and acted 
upon by all, here at the North, except, it may 
be, those nonprogressives who so love the 

old ways of their fathers and their grandmothers, 
and who look with horror on all improvement as 
new-fangled notions that should be discountenan- 
ced by all staid and sober men. 

The method of shocking the corn in the field 
is perhaps the most ecenomical—taking five rows 
of corn for one of shocks or stooks, setting the 
shocks on the middle row. The shocks can thus 
be made large or small to suit the fancy. Small- 
er ongs cure quicker, and are fur that reason 
preferable. Ita good hill is taken to stand the 
stalks of corn about, it will belp mach to support 
the shock. When it is desired to move the shock 
from the field, the standing bill ie quickly cut b 
pushing the stock partly over with the left hand, 
while a long knife in the right hand is thrust un- 
der the bottom and the stalks severed. 

This method saves laying the corn on the 
ground, binding it in bundles, and then lugging 
together to stock—consequently saves much lift- 
ing and hard labor. Sometimes, especially if it 
be windy weather, one may be bothered to make 
the stalks stand about the hill till there is enough 
fora shock. To obviate this difficulty an appa- 
ratus, or horse for shocking corn, is used, in sume 
parts of the Eastern States. A simple one con- 
sists of a round stick, about two inches in diam- 
ater and long enough to reach just above the ears 
of corn as they stand on the hill. In the lower 
end is inserted an iron point some eight inches in 
length, shaped somewhat like a large butcher 
knife, only much thicker. This is fur the pur- 

of sticking it readily into the ground when 
in use. Close at the top end, two one inch holes 
are bored at right anglee. Through these are 
thrust two rods about four feet in lenght. These 
rods must be so they will readily slip in and out. 
With this instrament and your corn kuife, you 
are ready fur the field. Select your row and 
stick your horse where you want a shock. Then 
cut your corn and set it in the angles of the cross 
stick, which readily hold it till you have enough 
for your shock. When with your whisp of straw 
or whatever you use for a band, bind the tops 
firmly together. Now to reuove the horse, grasp 
the upper end of the standard with one hand, and 
with the other withdraw the rods, when the 
standard is taken out with no further trouble. 

There is this advantage in using such an appa- 
ratus—one can place the stalks more readily and 
as firmly in their places, is not troubled with 
their falling down belore securing them with a 
band, while, if one wishes, he can make the shock 
away from any hill, without any central support, 
and in 80 doing eave all the trouble of binding in- 
to separate bundles. So there must bea saving 
of time and labor enough, even in one day’s use 
of it to pay its cost. When it is desired to re- 
move the corn from the field in a day or two, or 
a week, there must be a still greater saving—be- 
sides having the corn all up in fine condition to 
withstand, without injary, any storm, however 
sudden it may arise. At sucha time the saving 
in the value of the fodder must be no insignificant 
item.—Cor. Germantown Telegroph. 





* Fall Plowing. 

Perheps no better season is afforded for the 
work of plowing than the period between the 
middle of October and the middle of November. 
The soil is then usually moist enough to render it 
suffisiently cohesive, so that the furrows may be 
proverly turned, and the weather is cool enough 
to enable the team to work with comfort. At 
this period, too, the harvests have been princi- 
pally gathered, and the farm work does not press 
as it does when crops require to be planted, hoed 
or harvested. 

Fall plowing, then, is important in the respects 
named. But it has other important advantages. 
It is excellent for heavy lands, because it secures 
the action of the frosts of winter to pulverize the 
soil. No farmer can have failed to observe the 
effect of freezing upon a lump of clay that had 
been left upon the surface of the ground, end ex- 
posed to the action of the sun, wind and frost 
through the winter. If it had been struck with 
a hoe in the autumn it would have rolled about, 
unbroken, like a ball of wood. But in April, 
after a few drying days,a similar blow would 
knock it into a thousand pieces. If the soil be 
very stiff, having considerable clay in its compo- 
sition, it will be well to throw it into ridges by 
back-furrowing, 80 as to expose a large amount 
of the surface to the freezing and thawing pro- 
ceases of winter. 

Secondly, plowing in the fall brings to the sur- 
face a new layer of the soil upon which the at- 
mosphere has not recently acted, and turns un- 
der that surface which has been lying undis- 
turbed since grain crops were removed, or since 
it was hoed, and which has become comparative- 
ly hard and inactive. On the contrary, the sur- 
face which is turned up will be fine, and in 
proper condition to receive and hold whatever 
manures fall upon it. That the atmosphere does 
bold manures is quite certain, and they consist of 
ammonia, carbonic acid, oxygen and water. They 
cost us nothing but to prepare the land to receive 
them, and are of t value to crops. In conse- 
quence of this, the soil which is enabled to make 
the largest appropriation of these fertilizers is 
worth many times as mach as that which allows 
them to escape. Fall plowing does this in a 

t measure and is, therefore, important. 

Sinclair says all corn stubbles (that is, all 
land where grain has been grown, a8 in England 
they call the small grains ‘‘corn,"’) should be 
plowed as soon after harvest as the other work of 
the farm will permit, and thus put into” state 
for receiving benefit from the winter frosts, and 
to be ready for spring culture. 

The present time for the work is especially fa- 
vorable, as the recent rains have wet the surface 
so as to make it plow easy, but not enough to 
make it sticky and heavy. Speed the plow, tben, 
while cool weather, strong and Justy teams, and 
other favoring circumstances will help to facili- 
tate the work.—N. E. Farmer. 


Working the Soil Wet. 


One word about working the soil. The clay, 
which is an important element, and extends to 
all cultivated ground, is the most delicate thing 
to manage in the world. If ploughed wet it is 
spoiled—at least for several years. An impor- 
tant element in the soil is thus neutralized., We 
have known whole fields, and fields in part, ren- 
dered almost worthless, by simply berrowing after 
ashower. There was a large inance of 
clay, and no sod tarned down, no manure, to 
ameliorate by fermentation. We once lost a crop 
of barley in this way—and have had similar re- 
sults with other grains. rooting crope are 
less affected by wet harrowing; but ploughing 
when wet will affect all crops. This packing 
then baking clay is seen everywhere. Work al- 
most any soil where clay largely predominates, 
and you will find it harsh, more or less lumpy. 
This lasts for years; though the frost, and the 
action of the elements,are constantly trying to res- 
tore the soil ; and they will do it the more readily 
if aided by manure and Jime. Salt and ashes are 
also goo@p But the way to do is to avoid the evil. 
Work when dry—not hard ; or work not at all. 
Top-dress if for meadow or pastare, or bide your 
time. Keep your goud soil idle rather than burt 
it. But it will not be idle. It will grow you 
something—grass luxuriantly, and without fail, 
give it but the seed (a re-seeding if necessary) 
and a little fine manure worked close to the sur- 
face by a brush or light harrow. In nothing are 
we more careless—in positively nothing—than in 
this—because we do not realize it. We see the 
effect, but impute it to something else, or consid- 
er it the nataral condition of a worked soil, per- 
haps exhausted, when the fault is allin us. We 
do not exclude sandy soil, which when deprived 
of ite lesser quantity of clay, is still to that ex: 

















it is dead ; you have — 


well is made of it—brick.— Ru World. 





Making Garden Work Easy. 


Gardening is bard labor or pleasant work,, ac- 
cording a8 one manages to have it. It makes the 
back and arms ache to hoe through the long rows, 
and it is very tiresome to stoop among the beets, 
onions, carrots, etc.,to pull the weeds. A hoy 
may thiok of little but ‘‘Ob what long rows there 
are’’—‘*what hard work this is’’—‘how 1 do 
ache all over’’—**I wish dinner time would come’’ 
(does not that eound familiar, John?) Such 
thoughts will help very much to make one tired, 
and hot and thirsty, and thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. One little gardener we know of, has a dif- 
ferent way of looking at things. When planting 
corn, he is busy thinking of the fine roasting ears 
which would grow from them. ‘These are m 
little eggs,’’ said he dropping some kernels, ‘*1'!! 
put them safely in the nest, and mother Earth 
will keep them warm, and first you know, all the 
sprouts will batch out, and then grow and grow, 
and next September there'll be a whole brood of 
my corn on every stalk.’’ And 80 he went on 
planting, thinking, and amusing himeelf with 
such pleasant conoeits, forgetting all about the 
bard work. When hoeing time came, he called 
his hoe a musket, the weeds, rebele, and the corn, 
the Union man, and great sport he had in win- 
ning easy victories. That was certainly more 
agreeable than pitying his muscles and 60 making 
them each harder. The secret of ong working is 
to keep the mind pleasantly employed. The gar- 
den is full of ideas for those who will take pains 
to seek them. On commencing work in spring, 
the ground is hard and must be plowed or spaded , 
That may remind you of the thick dullness of an 
uneducated mind. It takes something stirring to 
wake up its attention, and prepare the man to 
receive the seed of new ideas; the older he is, 
the harder work for him to learn. You remem- 
ber the proverb ‘*You can't teach an old dog 
new tricks.’’ When the seed begins to grow, if 
too thickly sown it must be thinned, or it will 
produse little. That may teach the very impor- 
tant lesson that one who would be successful must 
nut have too many plans on hand. Most great 
men are those who have worked steadily on a few 
urposes. Then there are fortunate plants grow- 
ing ahead ofall around them, because they hap- 
pen to grow io very rich earth; but their less 
prosperous neighbors do not seem to notice it ; 
they go right on growing their best. Surely here 
isa good lesson. And eo from every plant and 
weed, and from every operation in the garden, 
profitable and pleasant thinking enough may be 
drawn, to keep work from being irksome, and to 
greatly lessen fatigue. Try it the next time you 
ure weeding onions, or hoeing cabbages.— Agri- 
culturist. 





Best Climate For Sheep. 


Sheep can stand cold weather without injury 
if itis dry. Sudden changes and ould rains are 
very injurious. We believe sheep require shelter 
quite as much in the Southwest as at the North. 
Uhe weather is not as cold, but it is more change- 
able, and the sheep frequently get thoroughly 
soaked to the skin. In this condition a cold raw 
wind and a damp soil cannot help but carry off 
much of the heat which is necessary to the well!- 
being of sheep The natural heat of the body of 
sheep, (105 ie ) is much higher than that of 
horees and gattle. ‘This heat is kept up by the 
consumption of food, (or burning of fuel,) in the 
lungs, &¢ , of the animal. To prevent this beat 
from flying off, the sheep are provided witha 
good warm ooat of wool. To be effectual, how- 
ever, the coat must be kept dry. Ina oold, dry 
vlimate, if the wool gets a little wet on the out- 
side it is soon frozen, and this acts asa coat of 
mail, with a good warm lining of dry woolinside, 
80 that the heat from the warm body within does 
not fly off It is said that the Scotch Hichland- 
ers ia olden times when cupeu ooing frosty 
nights, wet their plaids betore lying down to 
sleep, and by holding them a short time from 
their bodies they were frozen in a stiff hard board, 
sufficiently thick and impervious to defend them 
from the cold. The slight coat of frozen wool 
acts in the same way. Batin wet weather there 
is no such brotection ; and so it is that you will 
find it equally important to provido shelter in 
the warm, but wet and changeable, climate of 
the Southwestern States. —Cah/fornia Farmer. 





Young Stock. 


Calves and lambs, well treated, will make bot- 
ter cows and sheep than if neglected and allowed 
to shift for themselves. We know that sheep im- 
prove a great deal both in wool and mutton on 
good keeping. The same is especially the case 
with calves. What you want is not to fatten, but 
to keep upa strong, healthy growth. At this aca- 
son, good tender grass and a little milk, no mat- 
ter if it is not at all sweet, and a little oat-meal 
mixed in, will pay for itself in the thrifty growth 
which it will induce. A little extra care at this 
period of growth is sure to be rewarded at a la- 
ter age. The treatment of calves which we have 
often seen, such as turning them out to grass be- 
fore they are old enough, and requiring them to 
eat what they know little about or die, is cruel 
and wastefal in the extreme. There is no econo- 
my in neglecting young stock. They may live 
through it, but nature will demand her reckon- 
ing. 
The same may be said of colts. Sweet, pure 
ture grass :s the best, but if this is short, a 
ittle oat meal is excellent for them. Oata make 
muscle rapidly, and this gives strength and power 
and growth, and this is what all young stock 
needs to thrive upon. It is a great mistake to 
keep any stock short of feed, but especially young 
growing stock.— Ploughman. 





Winter Shelter for Sheep. 


Have our friends provided winter shelter for 
their sheep ? or arc they—many of them—neg- 
lecting it as usual—and, as osual, not having the 
best juck with their sheep. Depend upon it that 
cold, in addition to wet, is hurtfal. You will 
see it more especially in the . Shelter is 
feed saved ; kept, which would other- 
wise be lost ; and wool improved by the good con- 
dition of the sheep, to say nothing about one of 
the most important pointe of all—the lambs which 
are to follow. A suffering sheep will produce a 
weak lamb. Among weak lambe there is always 
mortality, and a stunt growth in the future body 
of the sheep. A weak, sickly lamb will not 
make a first-class sheep, even under good treat- 
ment. Good treatment of sheep is profitable all 
round—and shelter is one of the important points 
to be attended to. Build it and invite the sheep 
in it; feed them there; let their salt be there, 
and the little tit-bite they need. Now is a good 
gime to see to this thing—to prepare for it.— 
Rural World. 


Indian Agricultural Fair. 


The Agricultural Fair among the Iroquois In- 
dians in New York State, 237 successful. 
An eye witness speaks of it in the Country Gen- 
tlemen as follows ; 

‘\We were y surprised on seeing the 
advanced state of agriculture here, which is ful- 
ly equal to that of a large portion of the United 

tates. Indeed theee Indians have better houses, 
churches, school houses, barns, orcbards and crops 
than the whites of many sections of our country. 
At their recent Agricultural Fair, better and 
larger varieties of potatoes, corn, and beans, were 
exhibited, than we have ever seen at any State or 
County Fair, and we have attended . There 
was also & goud show of most of the vegetables 
usually grown by farmers in the field and garden. 
The were 8uU r; cattle and horses medi- 
am, and of sheep few are raised here, and there 
was bat one on exbibition.”’ 














